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THE SOURCE OF DE SALLEBRAY'S AMANTE ENNEMIE 

A search for the source of a play by so minor an author as de 
Sallebray may seem, at first sight, a superfluous nicety of little 
intrinsic value, but literary history abounds in unexpected twists 
and turns of influences, and, in this case, the source of de Salle- 
bray's Amante ennemie is of greater moment than the play itself. 
Besides, de Sallebray's work is not so entirely devoid of historical 
value as his ephemeral appearance in French letters has led pos- 
terity to believe. He worked but a few years for the stage. His 
four extant plays were all published from 1639 to 1642, and, from 
this last date on, no verse of his has been recorded. His first pub- 
lished play was called Le Jugement de Paris et le Ravissement 
d'Helene, tragi-comedie, 1639. It was followed by La Troade, 
tragedie, 1640; by La belle Egyptienne, 1 tragi-comedie, 1642; and 
by L' Amante ennemie, tragi-comedie, 1642. Unpublished works 
attributed to him are : L'Enfer divertissant, comedie; 2 Andro- 
maque, tragedie; and Le mariage mal-assorti, which has also been 
ascribed to Sainville. 3 His literary activity seems to have been 
confined almost entirely to the stage. The BecueUs of the time 
contain only one poem which may possibly be attributed to him ; 
and he seems even to have been unusually chary with the compli- 
mentary verses to literary friends with which his fellow-poets were 
so lavish. Lachevre mentions only one poem of this kind by de 
Sallebray. It is published with La belle Quixaire of Gillet de la 
Tessonnerie (1639). 5 

His tragi-comedy L' Amante ennemie? with which the present 

1 Based on Cervantes' novel La Gitanilla. 

2 According to La Valliere's Bibliothequc du Theatre fr., in, 13, this play 
was printed. 

3 Sainville, about whose life as little is known as about de Sallebray's, 
is the author of four unpublished plays. For de Sallebray's plays, see de 
Beauchamps, Recherches; n, 166; Maupoint, Biblioth. des thHt., p. 17; 
La Valliere, Bibliothequc, m, 13; de Leris, Diet, portatif des Tlie&t., p. 
325; La Porte and Chamfort, Diet, dram., m, 605; etc. 

* Signed, L. Sallebray. 

•Lachevre, Fr., Bibliogr. des Recueils collectifs, n, 464 and rv, 185. 

• Privilege of April 8, 1642. 
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article is concerned, is an adaptation to the stage of a French novel, 
La Hayne et V Amour d'Amoul et de Clairemonde by P. B. S. D. P. 
(P. B. sieur du Perier), -which appeared almost half a century pre- 
viously, in 1600. 7 The novels of this little-known author are 
remarkable from an historical, if not from a literary point of view. 
Professor 6. Chinard has pointed out that another book of his, 
Les amours de Pistion et de Fortunie en leur voyage de Canada* 
is the first exotic novel in French. His La Hayne et V Amour 
d'Amoul et de Clairemonde is the earliest example known of 
the influence of the Spanish Cid-tradition in France, for, though 
this novel claims to narrate a story taken from the life of the times 
and the third edition has for its sub-title Histoire provengale 
arrivee de nostre temps (1627), this pretense must not blind us to 
the fact that du Perier has woven into the frame of his " contem- 
porary " story some elements of Spanish tradition and legend. Jt 
was quite a common practice with the authors of the time to intro- 
duce into their " stories from daily life " the customary thrilling 
situations from the romances of chivalry, the sentimental discourse 
from the pastoral novels, miracles of witchcraft and metamor- 
phosis, without renouncing their claim that their novels were 
" veritables " and " de nostre temps." 9 

La Hayne et V Amour d'Amoul et de Clairemonde begins with 
the description of a feud of long standing which had made two 
fathers, the sieurs du Eosier and de Precourt, mortal enemies. 
The sieur du Eosier has a brave son, Arnoul, " lequel ne promettoit 
pas de vouloir un jour rien devoir a la vertu de son pere." De 
Precourt has a beautiful daughter, Clairemonde. A disastrous duel 

'See Gustave Reynier, Le roman sentimental avant I'Astree, (Biblio- 
graphy.) The author's full name is given on the title-page of the third 
edition, La Hayne et I'Amour d'Amoul et de Clairemonde. Histoire pro- 
vencale arrivee de nostre temps. Par le sieur du Pirier, Paris, Jean Cor- 
rozet, 1627. 

8 Gamier acclaimed Antoine du Perier as the discoverer of Canada. For 
further details and for a discussion of the date of Les Amours de Pistion 
et de Fortunie, see G. Chinard, L'Amirique et le rive exotique dans la 
litt. jr., pp. 60-62. 

'Magicians, wonderful shipwrecks, glorious fights of the hero against 
overpowering odds, or even satyrs, appear in stories claiming to be " en- 
tirely true." Cf. Les Bergeries de Vesper of Guillaume Coste (1618); 
L'Erocaligenesie on la naissanoe d'un bel amour (1602), etc.; cf. G. Rey- 
nier, Le roman sentimental avant I'Astre'e. 
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results in the death of de Precourt, slain by du Rosier with the 
help of his son Arnoul. Two more deaths follow: du Rosier dies 
later from his wounds and the wife of du Precourt from grief, so 
that only the children are left to carry on the family vendetta. 
Clairemonde vows to take revenge for her father upon Arnould du 
Rosier, "qu'elle tenoit 1' un des homicides de son pere, destinant 
sa vie a ceste seule action pour mourir plus contente apres." Like 
Ximena she proclaims that her hand is promised to any knight who 
shall vanquish Arnoul. Three of her suitors challenge him, but 
are killed. At last, Clairemonde resolves to take the " duty " of 
vengeance in her own hands. She and her servant Allonne, dis- 
guised as lute-players, present themselves at Arnold's castle, under 
the assumed names of Herman (Clairemonde) and Fourbin 
(Allonne). They are well received, and almost instantly Claire- 
monde falls in love with Arnoul. She finds herself now in the 
same position as Ximena in the Mocedades del Cid and as Chimene 
in Corneille's Cid: she has to struggle with the same moral prob- 
lem, to solve the same conflict between love and honor. Du Perier 
devotes more than a hundred pages to the description of the crisis 
of antithetical impulses in Clairemonde, who resembles a first 
sketch of Corneille's Chimene. Scenes and situations are found in 
La Hayne et V Amour d' Arnoul et de Clairemonde which are 
duplicated in both the Mocedades del Cid and in Corneille's Cid. 
The most striking similitude is the well-known scene wherein Don 
Rodrigue offers Chimene his dagger or his sword, and implores her 
to kill him. Chimene refuses her lover's demand and argues that 
she is his accuser, not his judge: 

Las Mocedades (verses 1177-1181) : 

Justo fuera sin ayrte 

que la muerte hiziera darte; 

mas soy parte 

para solo perseguirte, 

pero ne para matarte. 

Corneille's Cid: Va, Je suis ta partie, et non pas ton bourreau. 

Du Perier (p. 192): "II n'est pas raisonable, Arnoul, que vous 

fassiez office de juge et de partie, que 
vous accusiez et condamniez tout ensem- 
ble," etc. 
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I am, however, not here occupied with the relation of du Perier's 
novel to its probable Spanish source, nor with its relation to both 
the Mocedades del Cid and Corneille's Cid. In a later study I 
shall endeavor to throw light on this subject. For the present 
purpose it is sufficient to point out that du Perier's novel is the 
earliest example known of the influence of the Cid literature in 
France; that it antedates the Mocedades del Cid by about fourteen 
years, 10 and yet contains scenes which are found in this play and 
which passed from there into Corneille's masterpiece; and, finally, 
that the similarities which are found between de Sallebray's 
Amante ennemie, the Mocedades del Cid, and Corneille's Cid are 
not due to direct imitation of either the Spanish or the French 
play, but to the influence of du Perier's novel, which de Sallebray 
has followed very closely. He has merely changed the names of the 
characters: Arnoul is called Tersandre, Clairemonde is rebaptized 
as Claironde, etc. The most important changes consist in the 
introduction of a confidant for Tersandre (Arnoul), and of a 
domestic of Claironde's (Clairemonde's) uncle, who recognizes her 
in man's attire and thus allows de Sallebray to end his play with 
a traditional coup de theatre. 

University of Minnesota. GuST ' L " VAN ROOSBROECK. 



CHAUCER'S 'ELCANOR' 

For now at erste shul ye here 

So selly an avisioun, 

That Isaye, ne Scipioun, 

Ne king Nabugodonosor, 

Pharo, Turnus, ne Eleanor, 

Ne mette swich a dreem as this! (House of Fame, n, 512-7) 

Pharo we know, and Turnus we know, but who is Eleanor ? 1 
He and his dream have long been one of the standing Chaucer 

10 Cf. HSmel. — Der Cid im Spanischen Drama, p. 7. The first edition 
(1618) was disavowed by de Castro in the Preface of the 1621 edition 
of his early plays. 

1 See Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, III, 253. For Turnus Dr. Skeat refers to 
the visit of Iris, Aen. IX, 1 ff. But " Turnus sacrata valle sedebat " ; this 
is less like a vision than the visit of the Fury Allecto, VII, 413 ff. 

Tectis hie Turnus in altis 
iam mediam nigra carpebet nocte quietem. (413-4) 



